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which would give much territory to Peru and leave 
Ecuador with a very small area. Both countries realized 
that the award, if handed down, would precipitate war 
between the two nations, so, at the suggestion of the liti- 
gating countries, the award has been withheld by the 
Spanish Council of State. 

Just what was meant, therefore, by the campaign an- 
nouncement last fall that a scheme for a world associa- 
tion would be constructed around an international court 
for the settlement of disputes between nations has been 
something of a mystery. One is led to suspect that its 
advocates had not thought deeply on the subject. As a 
plan for an ordered community life among the nations 
it holds out even less hope than the League of Nations ; 
and the belief that the latter holds out little beyond a 
prospect of entanglement of the United States in the 
intrigues of Europe is, I think, entirely justified. 

From what has been said, it may have become appar- 
ent that the value and utility of an international court 
are limited by the prevailing conditions of international 
relations and the factors and forces which dictate and 
fashion those relations. They make it evident that an 
international court cannot settle those larger issues 
which lie at the foundation of most international con- 
flicts, and that nations that have the physical power still 
prefer to be the judges of their own causes and resist 
any plan to bring about a compulsory submission of dis- 
putes. If compulsion could be brought about to submit 
even the narrow range of questions that are susceptible 
of judicial settlement, such as pecuniary claims for in- 
juries to individuals, questions of interpretation of trea- 
ties, and other questions of law, with a stipulation that 
these cannot be considered questions of national honor 
or vital interest, some progress will have been made. 
But the difficulty of obtaining official acquiescence even 
in this mild proposal will indicate the enormity of the 
greater task of promoting a more general resort to judi- 
cial methods of settling international disputes. 

If I judge correctly the temper of the world, there is 
less disposition now to adopt the civilized methods of 
adjusting conflicting interests than there has been for 
generations. Few people realize or are willing to con- 
template the facts that six years of devastating war and 
devastating peace have undermined the moral founda- 
tions of many densely populated areas of the world ; and 
that there is now more faith in the efficacy of force, and 
less faith in law, as a solution for international differ- 
ences, than there has been since the days of Napoleon. 
The forces of disintegration are apparently overpower- 
ing the forces of reconstruction, due primarily, I believe, 
to the short-sighted policy of the present managers of 
European political affairs. 

So long as that condition prevails, discussion of the 
enlarged functions of an international court will be to a 
great extent academic and theoretical. Yet, however 
limited the functions of such an international court may 
be, I am inclined to believe that in the absence of 
compulsory jurisdiction, more practical results can be 
achieved from the existing so-called Permanent Court at 
The Hague, selected by the litigating nations from a 
panel of judges, than from a court of fixed judges in 
constant session — however strong in theory may be the 
conceptional appeal of a supreme court of the world. 



THE JAPANESE FIGHT FOR 
DISARMAMENT 

By ISAMU KAWAKAMI 
General Secretary, Japan Peace Society 

Since the publication of Senator Borah's resolution 
for the purpose of bringing about an understanding 
between America, Great Britain, and Japan concerning 
a naval holiday for five years, there has been much dis- 
cussion, both for and against this program, in all the 
newspapers and magazines in Japan. The naval holiday 
program was not new to Japan, neither to America nor 
to Great Britain, as the subject had previously been dis- 
cussed several times by the press. Senator Borah's reso- 
lution, however, brought the matter to a head. 

In the Japanese Imperial Diet the Seiyukai and the 
Kenseikai, the two largest political parties, invariably 
oppose each other on all vital questions. How much 
more should this have been true in the case of an impor- 
tant bill such as this? No one expected the Kenseikai 
to join hands with its rival in defeating Mr. Ozaki's 
resolution. Yet this is what happened; the opposing 
parties united, forgetting for once their historical 
rivalry. 

Was this resolution, however, banished from the minds 
of the Japanese people when it was so easily banished 
from the House ? What attitude are the people of Japan 
taking toward the resolution ? What is the prevailing 
tone of the discussion in the press of Japan today? 
These, together with the reason for the defeat of Mr. 
Ozaki's resolution, are the questions which this article 
proposes to treat. 

The presentation to the Japanese Parliament, on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1921, of Mr. Yukio Ozaki's resolution favor- 
ing disarmament may prove to be an historical event 
which will separate Old Japan from New, though his 
resolution was overwhelmingly defeated. 

The defeat of Mr. Ozaki's resolution in Parliament 
was, to say the least, amazing and disappointing to the 
Japanese people in general, who have enough good will 
and common sense to support the movement toward 
world peace. Although those who thoroughly under- 
stood the political situation expected this action on the 
part of Parliament, they did not forecast the extent of 
the defeat. The naval holiday program is an important 
one and deserves the careful attention of the world, and 
a more sincere discussion at least was expected. 

Mr. Ozaki, of course, felt the need of at least a small 
navy, but realized that naval competition would reduce 
Japan far below her normal power, because of her scanty 
resources and industrial capacity. He argued, there- 
fore, even from the standpoint of an adequate defense of 
the country, that such a naval holiday would be bene- 
ficial to Japan. Mr. Ozaki also believes there is no great 
military power from which war is to be feared at pres- 
ent. Japan should, therefore, also greatly decrease her 
army, or at least should support the League of Nations 
in plans for general disarmament. 

Mr. Ozaki's plan did not satisfy the. leading liberals 
in this country, because they felt it to be lukewarm, and 
so the abstinacy of the members of Parliament in sup- 
port of the armament program was a great surprise, even 
to those who understand the political situation of today. 
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Many people say that Parliament does not represent the 
true spirit of the people, although lawfully it is repre- 
senting them. They claim that the fact of Mr. Ozaki's 
warm welcome in all the large cities and towns in Japan 
in his later disarmament campaign supports this belief. 
But if the majority of the people think the present large 
amounts unnecessary, and if the world at large is sup- 
porting Mr. Ozaki's plan, why do the statesmen oppose 
the people and cling to their old ideas ? An explanation 
of this will naturally explain the defeat of Mr. Ozaki's 
bill. 

Let me first take up Mr. Ozaki's explanation of the 
defeat of his resolution. He believes it was primarily 
because he has too many bitter political enemies. A 
second reason is that both parties wish to gain power in 
the Cabinet, which can be done only through the favor 
of the military party. Thirdly, the Parliament does not 
truly represent the spirit of the people and is not based 
on universal suffrage. On questions of disarmament the 
heads of the political parties first take into consideration 
the attitude of the elder statesmen and militarists, pay- 
ing little attention to the interests of the country ; other- 
wise they would never gain political power. 

Concerning the present-day political situation in 
Japan in relation to disarmament, Dr. Sakuzo Yoshino, 
of the Imperial University, in the March number of the 
Central Review (Chuo Koron), gives an explanation, of 
which the following is a summary: 

The elder statesmen really believe that the armament 
question is too Important to be interfered with by the peo- 
ple. Though they were forced to yield to constitutional gov- 
ernment, the conservative statesmen never yielded their be- 
lief that important matters should be decided by the few, 
and still wish to keep this one question, above all others, in 
their own hands. The time passed, however, for the non- 
party government under Prince Ito, which did not allow the 
people to participate in deciding the policy of the govern- 
ment, and political parties were created. These parties 
were, however, bureaucratic and were under the leadership 
of Prince Katsura and Prince Saionji. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that a. party could come into control only through the 
assistance of the elder statesmen and bureaucrats. Unless 
a party was willing to come into disfavor with these men, it 
did not dare to express its true opinion on any subject. 
Now, however, the growth in the strength of the political 
parties threatens the elder statesmen and militarists, and 
they are attempting to retain their hold by preventing these 
parties from making decisions regarding military matters. 

Dr. Yoshino concluded his article by saying: "This is 
why a large budget for armaments, exceeding one-half 
of the total expenditure of the country, was easily passed 
in Parliament." 

Mr. Ikuo Oyama, former professor of Waseda Univer- 
sity and one of the editors of the Democratic Monthly 
Review (Warara), says in the Taihan (Outlook) : 

It is no wonder that Mr. Ozaki's resolution was defeated, 
when we remember that the Parliament, while it represents 
the bourgeoise, it is at the same time representative of na- 
tionalism. Proposals for the increase of armaments or for 
the completion of national defense, so long as they are not 
alarmingly extreme, will be accepted by the Parliament, but 
we can never expect that a proposition for disarmament will 
gain the favor and support of a majority. For instance, it 



is proverbial that one of the four planks of the Seiyukai is 
"the completion of national defense," while the Kenseikai 
has a similar policy. 

The reduction of armaments is obviously repugnant to the 
naval and military authorities, and they only approved of it 
as an ideal because they were afraid of an attack on the 
budget" by partisans. Those officials of the army and navy 
knew well that their opinions did not affect the fate of Mr. 
Ozaki's resolution, and that is why they eulogized its spirit, 
expecting to be compensated by the approval of the budget 
for naval and military expenditure. 

That educated men are generally indifferent to politics 
is a great defect of Japanese social life. This is one of 
the causes for the present corrupt atmosphere of politics. 
At the same time, this very corruptness and insincerity 
of political parties tends to increase the indifference of 
educated and experienced men. This naturally disap- 
points the people, for they rightly believe that the 
political parties cannot be relied upon. One encourag- 
ing factor is that since the Seiyukai came into power, 
headed by Premier Hara, the growth of a democratic 
spirit has become apparent. This tendency in Japanese 
politics will in time replace the imperialistic policies and 
militaristic programs in Korea, China, and Siberia, 
While I would not pardon political vices and inherited 
wrongs in Siberia, still progress has been made in Korea 
and Formosa in introducing a better policy against mili- 
tary domination. Internally, they have made some im- 
portant reforms in spite of opposition from military 
parties. 

But let us examine the attitude of the people toward 
the disarmament resolution; for, whatever the govern- 
ment may say or do, the people are determined to shape 
their own destinies. The young men of today, who have 
not inherited the spirit of the feudal period, naturally 
have different views concerning the defense of the coun- 
try. Moreover, the young men of today have the ideal 
of liberty and peace. It is no wonder that they stand 
opposed to aggressive militarism and favor Mr, Ozaki's 
resolution for disarmament. Mr. Ozaki is now visiting 
the universities and cities of Japan, speaking everywhere 
in favor of disarmament. It is evident that he has many 
earnest followers, for in the Imperial University in 
Tokyo, among 268 voters, 241 favored his plan, as op- 
posed to 27 who voted in favor of armaments. At 
Waseda University, out of a. total of 483 voters, 459 fa- 
vored his plan, while only 24 were in opposition, and at 
Keio University 1,974 out of 2,164 were in favor, while 
190 opposed. In Osaka, Kobe, and Kyoto the voters 
numbered 3,067, and of these only 110 disfavored Mr. 
Ozaki's plan, while 2,957 favored it. These statistics 
show that more than 94 per cent of the voters favored 
disarmament in some degree. 

Just now Mr. Ozaki is continuing his campaign in 
Nagoya, Gifu, Shimonoseki, Hiroshima, Okayama, 
Toyohashi, and other cities exceeding 100,000 in popu- 
lation. His manner of conducting the voting is very 
original and fair. Each person entering the hall is 
handed a post-card. Mr. Ozaki in his speech requests 
his audience not to make any hasty decision, but, after 
hearing his arguments, to take time to think over both 
sides of the question and then record the vote on the 
post-card, which is addressed to himself. He is so 
warmly welcomed everywhere he goes that the militar- 
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ists, according to the Tokyo Asahi of March 16, have 
commenced a counter-campaign with moving pictures 
and are following immediately in his footsteps. 

A strong response has been given to Mr. Ozaki by the 
business men, for the great increase in tax rates vitally 
affects them. A movement was inaugurated in Osaka by 
the Association of Trade Guilds. On March 4 a com- 
mittee meeting was held at the Osaka Hotel, attended 
also by editors of the leading newspapers. It was de- 
cided that steps must be taken to prevent an increase in 
the expenditure of the country for armaments. It was 
felt that this increase was being made regardless of the 
economic situation of the country, and it is expected 
that business men will take some decisive steps in this 
regard. 

Mr. Rihei Hinata, director of the Tokyo Sugar Manu- 
facturing Co., inserted a big advertisement in all of the 
leading Tokyo dailies of March 9. In this he stoutly 
arraigned Prince Marshal Yamagata and the militarism 
which he represents. It is worth while to quote this, for 
it represents the voice of the people of Japan : 

It is a truism that in a society where the soldiers are 
dominant the lot of the majority of the people is miserable. 
It was the greatest moment for Japanese militarism when 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi went on a conquest of Korea about five 
hundred years ago. It was at the same time the darkest 
day for the common people of Japan. At no time have the 
majority of the Japanese sunk to greater misery. Slave- 
driving prospered as never before. It is historical that even 
the slaves of the Portuguese bought girls at Nagasaki and 
Hirado. 

Sad to reflect, the time has come when the soldiers are in 
the ascendency. They are carrying everything before them, 
but my firm belief is that national prosperity is in inverse 
ratio to armaments. The question of the prosperity of a 
nation depends upon the humanism of the policy it pursues. 
To me the final defeat of the Invincible Armada was not 
occasioned by the overwhelming strength of the enemy, but 
by the very strength of the fleet. The late Kaiser came to 
grief not because the enemy pitted against him was stronger, 
but because he had a powerful army and navy. Confident 
in his power, he violated the canons of humanity and God 
sealed his fate. 

I suppose you are not alive to all this. Shutting your eyes 
to precedent, you are striving to mould Japan in accordance 
with your own ideals. In such places as China, America, 
Australia, the Japanese are discriminated against and 
viewed with suspicion. What is the explanation? To me 
it is because of the general impression that Japan is ruled 
by a man like you. It is because Japanese policy is animated 
by the spirit of which you are the very incarnation. 

There is reason in the foreign prejudice against us. See- 
ing that hide-bound militarists like you are interfering with 
the affairs of the nation and yet refusing to take the re- 
sponsibility for their acts, foreigners come to the conclusion 
that Japan is a nation not to be depended upon. If you sin- 
cerely wish to see yourself loved and revered by others, I 
suggest that you put aside your sabers. You should break 
with the doctrine of which you have been the exponent. If 
Japan wishes to see herself liked by the rest of the nations, 
there is no way to attain that object except by cutting down 
her armaments. (Translation from Japan Advertiser.) 



On Sunday, March 13, there was an educational con- 
ference in Tokyo, attended by many representative 
teachers from the public schools throughout the country, 
to discuss various matters, and especially to consider the 
statement of Premier Hara, that while teachers' salaries 
should be paid directly from the national resources, he 
regretted the impossibility of doing this the current 
year, as it is necessary to decrease the expenditure for 
education. The representatives at this meeting decided 
to issue a statement of their attitude concerning arma- 
ments. They stood opposed to the present policy, be- 
cause the real strength of the nation, they believe, de- 
pends upon adequate education for the younger genera- 
tion. Such a statement from the school teachers, who 
heretofore have not dared to express their opinions on 
political matters, is indeed a very important event. 

A similarly strong feeling favoring disarmament is 
prevailing among all classes here. Many feel that the 
country will be financially wrecked unless a great reduc- 
tion is soon made in armaments. Naval reduction is not 
their only aim; they also desire military reduction, 
which will not only affect financial conditions, but will 
also save Japan from international isolation. This feel- 
ing is most strongly revealed in an editorial in the Jiji, 
the most conservative Tokyo daily, of March 5, trans- 
lated below : 

Naval reduction is indeed very necessary, but the situation 
of Japan also demands military reduction, and a strong ap- 
peal for this is the most important matter which should be 
placed before the nation at the present time. If armament 
reduction be limited to the navy only, great dissatisfaction 
will be felt throughout the country. When we realize that 
the influence of militarism has been a hindrance and a men- 
ace to both internal and international policies, it will be 
seen that the necessity of military reduction is not solely a 
financial problem. 

This expression has been seconded by many leading 
newspapers, including the Osaka Asahi and the Osaka 
Mainichi, and by many writers in magazines. 

In the editorial columns of the Jiji of March 9 the 
same writer emphasized the need of propaganda favoring 
reduction. The article is worthy of quoting : 

The reduction of armaments is no longer a vision, but a 
practical political question. If we cannot reduce armament 
expenses, perfection of the educational, industrial, and 
transportation systems or any other peaceful enterprise will 
never become possible. We must, therefore, appeal to the 
nation and to public opinion. We must prepare for the in- 
vitation of the International Conference proposed by the 
United States for this purpose, and to do this we must ap- 
point ourselves to lead the nation to a decision favoring the 
reduction of armaments. This is the most important duty 
of the educated leaders of today. 

The writer proceeds to express his regret that the 
League of Nations Association of Japan, which should 
lead in promoting the movement, since the greatest aim 
of the League of Nations is to bring peace and the reduc- 
tion of armaments, has done nothing whatever along this 
line. He continues to deplore the indifference of learned 
men and writers on this subject, urging them to take a 
stand similar to that they took on problems of labor and 
universal suffrage, because the problem of armament 
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reduction is even more important politically, economic- 
ally, and socially than either of the ahove. He points 
out that great obstacles must be overcome, and so urges 
their co-operation. 

We appreciate the attitude of the writer regarding this 
most important subject, but we believe that, contrary to 
his opinion, many learned writers and critics realize 
their duty in this matter and are promoting the disarma- 
ment movement through the leading magazines and 
newspapers. The journalists of today are standing in 
the first line of the movement favoring disarmament. 
Not only do they write articles favoring this movement, 
but they also lend their aid in campaign work through- 
out the country. In Osaka, Kobe, and Kyoto leading 
newspapers, such as the Osaka Mainichi and Asahi, sup- 
ported Mr. Ozaki by arranging his campaign work in 
these cities and hiring halls for his meetings. In Tokyo 
the Asahi and Nichinichi supported him. Just now Mr. 
Ozaki is continuing his work in the large towns and 
cities through Japan, and in each place all arrangements 
are made by journalists for his support and meetings. 

Educational leaders are also backing this movement 
by articles in the leading periodicals. 



A SUGGESTION AS TO A POSSIBLE POLICY 

IN RELATION TO THE TREATIES OF 

PEACE AND THE LEAGUE 

OF NATIONS 

By ROBERT LANSING 

This article, by the Secretary of State during most of the 
Wilson administration, who served as one of the American 
Peace delegation at Paris, is reprinted from The Outlook, in 
the belief that close study of it will be not only usefully 
informative to readers of the Advocate of Peace, but also 
especially pertinent at this time, when plans for an interna- 
tional conference of broad scope are taking form under 
American leadership. — The Editor. 

It is necessary, in the consideration of a possible 
policy for the United States in relation to the Trea- 
ties of Peace of 1919 and the League of Nations created 
by those treaties, to recognize certain facts which affect 
the problem and which must be taken into account in 
attempting to present suggestions which are of practical 
value in formulating a policy. 
These facts are as follows : 

1. The Treaties of Peace are now in force and the 
League of Nations has been organized and is, to an ex- 
tent at least, functioning under the provisions of the 
Covenant. 

2. The American people showed by the election of 
1920 that they were opposed to the United States be- 
coming a member of the League of Nations as formed 
and empowered by the Covenant, and that they were also 
opposed to the acceptance of certain of the terms of 
peace. 

3. The enforcement of the terms of peace on the Cen- 
tral Powers is an obligation which is an unavoidable con- 
sequence of the war, and it cannot from the point of 
view of wisdom or honor be avoided by those nations 
which took part in the conflict and possess the united 
strength to compel obedience. 

4. The public opinion of the world is strongly in favor 



of some form of international association for the purpose 
of removing as far as possible causes of war and preserv- 
ing peace between nations. 

It is certain that unless the Covenant is amended the 
United States will not become a member of the League 
of Nations as now constituted. 

It is equally certain that the nations now members of 
the League are strongly desirous that the United States 
should become a member ; and it is fair to presume that, 
while they will not be willing to abandon, they will be 
willing to modify, the form and functions of the League 
by amending the Covenant in certain particulars. 

It is evident, therefore, that a practical policy might 
be based on a formula which will provide for the accept- 
ance of the terms of peace and their enforcement, and 
for the continuance of the League of Nations under a 
Covenant so modified as to overcome the principal objec- 
tions of the United States. 

Can a formula be found which will include these 
factors ? 

A practical method of approach in answering this 
query is to determine what the United States would do 
if it did not have to reckon with the fact that the treaties 
are in force and the League of Nations is in being, and 
with the unavoidable conclusion that the members of 
the League will be unwilling to destroy its present form 
or organization and entirely abandon its functions. 
Having determined this, it will be possible to see how 
far it is feasible for the United States to go in respond- 
ing to the wishes of the nations which are parties to the 
Covenant without surrendering the principles on which 
it must insist in order to comply with the known will of 
the American people and with America's traditional 
policies. 

In order to determine the effect of the provisions of 
the Treaties of Peace on the principles as well as on those 
ideas which seem to be wise and possible of acceptance by 
the Government of the United States, it is well to con- 
sider the subject in a general way rather than in detail. 
This consideration should make clear the problem to be 
solved and furnish a basis for the formulation of a pos- 
sible policy of adjustment of the differences between this 
country and the nations which are now participants in 
the activities of the League. In accordance with this 
purpose the following comments are made : 

There are two forms of international agency which the 
victorious nations as a result of the great war can hardly 
avoid creating : First, an agency to enforce the terms of 
peace ; and, second, a general organization of nations for 
the removal as far as possible of causes of war and for 
the preservation of international peace. The first is an 
obvious necessity; the second is demanded by the public 
opinion of the world, including American public opinion. 

The Treaties of Peace of 1919 confided to one agency, 
the League of Nations, powers for carrying out these two 
objects, although they are essentially different in nature. 
The enforcement of the terms of peace manifestly re- 
quires an agency possessing the physical might to compel 
obedience. Its powers should cease with full compliance 
with the terms. The removal of the causes of war and 
the preservation of peace, in my judgment, ought to he 
by pacific means if the results are to be permanent, since 
coercion almost invariably arouses discontent, resent- 
ment, and a spirit of retaliation. 



